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ABSTRACT 

This article proposes a) a rationale for the 
development of teachers' centers, b) a model teacher center, and c) < 
model for the position of facilitator for staff development at the 
center. The rationale focuses on the voluntary exchange of teachers" 
ideas concerning their professional and personal lives. The model 
teacher center, based on the Bay Shore-Stonybrock Teacher Center, 
Long Island, New York, centers on a) the teacher's perception of 
himself, b) exchange of resources among teachers in workshops, c) 
administrative support for the center, d) involvement of support 
staff in the workshops, and e) involvement of personnel trained in 
organizational theory and communication and observation skills to 
integrate teacher resources. The duties of the facilitator for staff 
development include a) planning, implejaienting, and assessing renewal 
programs; b) assessing the training needs of center participants; c) 
experimenting and researching participant resources; d) assisting 
educational administrators in developing innovative strategies for 
teacher centers; and e) researching activities related to the 
educational process, teacher morale, and job satisfaction. - (BRB) 
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A rroposed liodel for 3 tort in; a Teachers* Center 

in the Schoola 

Uilliam L* Fibkins, Ph.D. 

The purpose of thic article is to share v^ith the reader 

(1) a rationale for the development of teachers' centers, 

(2) a model that the reader raay follovf if he is interested in 
developing a center, and (5) a model for a nev^ position in the 
school, • •Facilitator for Staff Development • This new role 
would be created to facilitate the development of teachers' 
center and other staff development prograras. 3ome of the ideas 
presented here emerged from my experience, as coordinator of . 
the Bay Shore-Stonybrook Teachers' Center during the 1972-73 
school year# Other ideas are of the speciilation variety, based 
on. some hunches I have concerning teacher education. 

A Rationale for jihe Development of Teachers' Centers 

Prom tho author's vantage point there has been, unfortunately, 
little focus in the schools on renewal and career fulfillment 
programs developed by teachers* Although teaching is an 
extremely difficult and demanding job, particularly in this 
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trrMin.i.tionril a-re vriiich emphasises teachero learnin^^ a ne\r language 
coutorcd aroiuid such nev/ developments as "the open clasaroom", 
"boliavioral objectives", "individualization" , "performance-abased 
teacher education", "competency-based certification", and the 
like, few schools have v/orked v/ith teachers to develop systema.tic 
renoifal programs for the professional and support staff. 
And, as pointed out in a recently released report, V/ork in 
Americ a (1973 )y many renev-^al pro^jrams that are initiated fail 
because they ai^e perceived by staff people as subtle efforts 
at manipulation or are led by people without the requisite 
knowledge, commitment, or charisma. That is, they are renev/al 
programs developed by significant others for teachers rather . 
than by; teachers themselves. 

For, as Bailey (1971) suggests, few professionals have • 
suffered more painfiolly . or seriously from "being done good to at" 
than teachers. • In spite of the fact that they are the ones 
v/ho v/ork day in and day out on the firing line, the definition 
of their problems, of their roles, of their goals, always seems 
to be someone elseVs responsibility: supervisors, parents, 
college professors, textbook publishers, self-styled reformers, 
boards of education, state and national educational officials. 
It is of little wonder that teachers in the field are extremely 
sensitive to renewal programs that emphasize "what is good for 
them" rather than programs that they, the teachers, develop 
and implement. 
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For the teacher, renev;al systems (e.g. ^-raduate teacher 
education, inscx*vice education, professional association v/orlo 
shops aiid conventions, teacher union and association training 
proc'^arns, state and national education department programs) 
up to this point in time have, in this author's opinion, been 
unattractive for the following: reasons: 

- Teacliers often have littH.e say or power, in the 
devolopiAont and implementation of these systems. 

- Teach.ers are usually placed in the role of a 
passive learner or observer in these systeias. 

- The learning; that takes place in these systems 
is often DJ^related to the learnin,^;' of the skills 
requisite for successful t.oachin£ experience in " 
the schools. 

- .Often the only motivating; factor for teachers to 
enter these renewal systems is for salary and 
graduate credit increment. 

- Teachers are often unmotivated to enter into such 
system's because training programs are usually held 
after the completion of their work day and at a site 
far removed from their environment. 



, Por example, graduate education programs are entered 
because the teacher literally has no choice. He is. required to 
have this training by state law, and he needs the graduate 
credits if he desires a salary increment. Little emphasis ic 
placed by the teacher on entering gTraduate school to renew 
one's self and to improve one's teaciiing skills. This training 
io often held at a university miles away, carried on in the 
evenings, and centered on activities that are often imrelated 
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to the nitty ^iTitty problozns of the real v^orld of the teacher. 
tJystematic procedures for assossinc the skill develdpiaont of 
teachers are often non-existent. And for all this the teacher 
has to pay out of his ovm pocket! To be sure, if one vranted ' 
to create a system that would work tov/ard decreasinc rao3?ale, 
vicor, personal and marital adjustment, and a system that- would 
clearly de-emphasize teachin/^ as a creative process, this 
system could certainly "be utilized. 

Professional conventions, v^orkshops, and meetin^js are 
often attended only "by those with "time" in the system (it is 
amasinc to see hov/ few "new" teachers are encouraged to 
participate -in professional conferences) and often held at 
resort hotels so that teachers- "can get away all" . 

The real focus of these meetings is clearly not professional 
renewal or retraining. As Carkhuff (1973) suggests, the major 
function of the'se conferences is to "bring together old- thinking 
people with older ideas. Carkhuff (1973) rightly cautions 
that so long as any organization continues to extend policy- 
making invitations to persons 20 or more years after their 
essential contributions, if any, were made, and then only v/ith 
assurances that the person is no longer in fermentation, it is 
doomed. 

Teacher associations and unions, although vocally sympa- 
thetic to renewal programs, have generally directed most of 
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tlioir energy into salary necotiation and job cecurity pro£;rams» 
At 'iho fjruiiG tirae, proposed lof'iiGlation (e^c^. Cook et al (A-6942) 
before the Ue\-r York State Lecislatui^o v^ould require the 
CorAiiiiGsioner qf Miducation to prescribe a system ox competency- 
based teacher certification effective after g/l/75) s.nd a move-, 
ment on the national level toward competency-based teachex* 
certification have raade teachei* groups sensitive to required 
recertif ication ^ro{^txns that could be developed under the fjuise 
of renewal pro^^rains, 

InseDrvice education pro/i;rams in. schools often develop out 
of crisis situations (e.g. drU(2;s, . racial disorders, etc.) and 
generally have no systematic approach based on the needs of 
teachers, resources of the te^ichers, and how pro^aans can be 
developed that wed the needs and resources of the staff. / otate 
Dei^artment of iiducation programs often emphasize performance- 
based teacher e'ducation and certification programs that utilize 
, systems and behaviorcil objective training for teachers. These 
programs often resiilt in increasing anxiety on the part of 
teachers in the field who usually have little participation in 
the development of such programs. As Combs (1975) suggests, 
one of the saddest aspects of the current' press for behavioral 
objectives is the contribution it makes to the further 
demoralization of teachers. Citizens these days are demanding 
changes in education, and well they might. Such change is long 
overdue. Unhappily, pressure can also destroy morale. 



Vlic dc]aM\dG \re are currently laakin,-; on teachers are bcwildcrinc 
beyond belief* Hundredo of innovations are bein:; ballyliooed 
by educators, adjainistrators, parents . Civil ri jhts^ dese/;;reca- 
tion, tirjlitenin^; budgets, and more and more pupils on top of 
tliece e::poctationG laake the task over who lm:n;;. Teachers already 
have too much to cope with. And no\i in many school syotens it 
is propc>.':3ed that they must add behavioral objectives to their 
already heavy loa.ds# uome state departuents of education are 
busily at v/ork coupilin^^; thousands of behavioral objectives 
vriiich teaxhers vrLll be expected to Icnoi/ and seek for the children 
they work vath, a process made even more frantic by federal 
agencies which make beliavioral objectives an absolute requirement 
for educational research or pro^jram support • The madness has 
even spread to teachers' collOi^jes, where teachers currently 
v/orkin^ in training are expected to check themselves out 
against thousands of teacher "competencies" - another name for 
behavioral objectives • 

Ky point is that renewal and training programs, to date, 
have, in this author's opinion, had little positive impact on 
renewin^^ teachers. The renewal interventions described above 
have often left the teacher more frustrated, tired, confused, 
and less creative than he v/as prior to the intervention. The 
most serious aspect of this whole process is that teachers 
have often felt powerless in these systems. Real renewal and 
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education pro^-rams allo^-r for a vital role for the learner. 
V/hat has been described above as ''trainin^:;" can best, be labeled 
as processing, not education. As a direct resvilt-of this 
processincj teachers in the field today often see themselves 
as inci/Tiificarit, having little resources a,nd irapotent to deal 
v^ith the problems in their environment. 

One of the real ho2:)e3 o'f the teachers' center laoveiaont for 
thirj aiithor is the potential the movement has for helping- 
teo.cherc assort their ovm power over training and renewal pro- 
grams £ind, hopefiilly, to transfer this renewal atmosphere to 
chan;[j;es x/ithin the institution. For the movement to establish 
teachers' centers, defined here as a physical facility within 
a School vrtiere teachers can meet on a voluntary basis to share 
ideas related to their professional and personal lives,- clearly 
is one of the first efforts in this country to encourage teachers 
to develop, throuGh a participatory democracy system, a community 
of learning and sharing x^ithin the schools. Yet little is knoim 
about the development of teachers^ centers in this country, 
aside from the recent work by Bailey (1971), Pantini (1972), 
Pilcher (1973), Spit^iberg (1975)^ and the current leacher Center 
Study Project (1975) being conducted by the School of Education 
at Syracuse University. The purpose of the next part of this 
article is to provide a "how to do it" guide for school and 
university personnel interested in developing a teachers' center. 
The data are based on the development of the Bay Shore- St onybrook 




Teacherc' Center at the Bay Shore Jimior Ili^^h .Jchool, I3ay Shore, 
Long Island, How York, durin^j the 1972-73 academic year, 

A Ilodol tor Developin^: a Teachers * Center 

The Lay Ghore-Stonybrook Teachero' Center emer^^ed fron 
an ir^Gei-vice v/orkcliop, Tlie Teacher as a Learnin;: Activator t 
that vac Oxxered by thia author, a counselor, and John lioscel, 
a school pGycholo/;ist , at Hay Shore Junior High School in the 
Siring: Ox 1972. The workshop, an intensive experience held 
over a three-veek period, euiphasir.ed the identification of 
staff needs, resources available ;;ithin the staff, and stratb\^ies 

that we ui^jht utilize to improve the atmosphere within our 

/ ■ 

building and classrooms* At the conclusion of the workshop, 
the entire {proup v/as interested in how \re might continue this 
sharin^-assistance process durin.^; the school day and at a 
comfortable place in the school. A core group of approximately 
40 teachers was formed to consider a plan of action. In June 
I contacted personnel at the Teacher Center Project at Stonybrook 
University, who were very interested in coming to OTxr building 
in September to help our core group of teachers develop a 
teachers* center. Strong support came from the building and 
district administrators in the form of endorsing the teachers* 
center concept, providing the core group with a room to house 
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center activities, encourajinq the iiniversity to send tv;o 

university staff laeinbers to our Touildiiic two days per week as 

teachers' center facilitators;, and supporting; i^y interest in 

coordinatin:;; tne activities betueon the various croups involved 

(c*j» core ,';;roup teachers, imiversity personiiol, building; 

adirdnistration, those teachers not involved at that point in 

tim-3, :nd the non-prof ossiono.1 staff). An infor/iial a{p:*eeuent 

v/as *arran{;ed bctv/eon the university and the school district 

to be/;in dcvelopin^j a teachers' center in the fall of 1973» 
* 

with the notion that thoU;:j;h the teachers' center would be 
aviiilable to all teachers in the school, there would be no 
pressure for teachers to participate* Staff vrould get involved 
because they wanted to* The center would be^in with a core of 
teachers who had come forT/ard for a variety of reasons — ide?Ls, 
support, sharmSf desire for i^Towth — and would have the capacity 
to expand and reach others. The teachers would decide it they^ 
wanted formal or informal inservice training courses or work- 
shops, curriciilum investigations limited to specific "weak" 
areas, exposure to different teaching modes — behavior modification, 
open classroom, programmed instruction, etc.— and then proceed 
to coordinate a program that satisfied their goals. It was 
thought that personnel from the university wo\ild be helpful in 
offering resources in almost any discipline, but ultimately 
teachers from the junior high school would develop and run 
workshops for ea<Jli other and share their own expertise. In 
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fact, the main focus ox the center v/as to encoura^^o the use of 
our o\m resources to help each other — teachers teaching; other 
teachers. It \ras also thou:jht that rny role as a counselor 
and idy trainin,^ in participant observation v/ould be useful in 
helpii\: teachers to become involved in this process. 

In the fall the core ^jroup of interested toacherc, two 
staff incnibert' froiii the university, and I be^an to talk informally 
with other faculty members about the center concept and the 
notion of identifying staff needs and a professional development 
curriculum for the junior hif;:h school. The initial response 
was positive, althou:;,h I observed that the notion of staff 
members offering training for other staff members durin;^ "the 
school day vras at first difficult for many teachers to concep- 
tualize. Some teachers also voiced initial concern about the 
role of the university and the possibility of u hidden a^senda 
on the part of' the district administration* ijone concern was 
also voiced about my role in the project. I had only been in 
the building one year — what was I ree^lly about? By the end of 
September, \re had informally contacted every faculty member, 
emphasizing that this was an experimental idea and that, hope- 
fully, they would be interested in participating in center 
programs at the level they felt most comfortable. V/e pointed 
out that there was no pre-planned program — it was a voluntary 
endeavor, and there vras no clear program definition at this 
point. Our main approach would be to provide training for 




each other in the easiest, most attractive way, and to learn, 
as much as v^e could, by doin^'; rather than by a lecture process 
At the sojae tirae the buildin.^; ^.administrators kept a lev/ profil 
and did not interfere witli these activities. Our initial 
efforts, tlicn, were of a {jrass roots vp.riety — reaching" out 
to as many people in the professional staff as possible, and 
aslcin:; them to participate. Attention \fas also ^^fiven to the 
non-professional staff so that they v;ere av/are of the develop- 
ment "of tlie center and hopefully v;ould participate as well^ 
In fact, the notion of encoura,^j;in:^; the non-professional staff 
to partj.cipate emerged as a top i^riority after receivini; a 
positive z^esponse, particularly from the personnel who served 
as cafeteria aides and in clerical roles. 

By October we had interested appro:cimately 60 teachers • 
(out of a staff of 120) to participate in center activities. 
\/ith this core -^jroup we developed an experimental series of 
during- the-day v^orkshops that v;ould be held during October and 
ITovember. The workshops v/ere (1) Utilizing Audio Visual Aids 
in the Classroom, (2) Utilizing Small Group Procedures in the 
Glassroom, (3) Ecology for Classroom Teachers, (4) Utilizing 
Behavior Hodification Teclmiques in the Classroom, and 
(5) Utilizing Individual Instruction in the Classroom. 3ach 
of these workshops v:as offered by a team of staff people durin 
their preparatory and/or lunch periods, and held in the center 
room, which was adjacent (fortunately! 5 to the teachers' dinin 
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room* Each v^-orksliop lasted a miniravim of tliree clay??. Teachers 
v;ere oncoura,:j;ed to attend by v^ord-of-i/iouth cojiiraimication, and 
announcements prepared by the core £;ro\;p of teachers. jVmioimce-* 
raentsVere placed in lavatories, teacher rooms, even on v/ind- 
shields, Students v;ere enlisted to hand out notices before and 
after scliool. It v/as our feeling; that teachers are busy people, 
and, like all of us, like to be asked a.nd reminded, The initial 
vforkshops v;ere v^ell received, v/ith over 50 teachez^s participat- 
ing in each i^orkshop. Once this series ended the core group 
of teachers met a^^'ain and planned Eoaother i;pcass roots approach 
to the faculty to identify trainin^^,• needs and resources that 
mij^-ht be offered at the center. It v/as thourjht that this 
process woTold best be carried on throu^jh a' face-to-face approach, 
rather than by "more paper v^ork" activities such as questionnaires 
and the like. Upon the conpletion of this "new sounding", a new 
set' of workshops was developed for December and January, which 
featux'ed trips to other teachers' centers in ITew York City and 
Scarsdale, slides of facility members' trips to Africa and Russia, 
and vrorkshopa related to achievement motivation (a Glaturday all- 
day workshop), small group procedures, music in the classroom, 
student— teacher communication, using novels as a motivating 
tool, the movie "Ii\iture Shock", to name a few of the offerings. 
As was the case in our first series of workshops, the workshops 
were usually offered over a tliree-day period during* the prep 
and l\mch periods of the teachers • 



At the conclusion of this workshop series, v;e observed 
that interest in the center vms increasing among facility 
members v/ho had not participated to date, V/e observed tliat 
teachers v/ere beginning to "s,ee" hov;" a center might operate 
and hovr they might participate. The level of trust concerning 
the role of the administration, the university, and ray role 
began to- rise considerably.^ The initial fear and tlireat, which 
Tfer^ very real, began to dissipate. Yet we found ourselves 
faced v/ith a rather fortunate problem at that tirae. oome staff 
members v/ere coming to members of the core group and indicating 
they could not get in to see and participate in the v/orkshops 
due to other corojuitments. Co\xld ire present them at other 
period's beside lunch? The idea was good, but hov; could vre 
free presenters for a full day or a number of days? In bring- 
ing the problem before our building administrator, we received 
support in the form of being able to use substitutes to free 
those teachers who were offering workshops. This time, could 
be used to prepare as v/ell as to present vrorkshops. This new 
option was excitedly received by many of the faculty members. 

For the remaining part of the year, we ran two additional 
workshop series (Karch-April, Hay- June) and concluded the 
center activities with an end-of-the-year brainstorming and 
planning session and buffet* The workshops in this period 
emphasized such diverse areas as presentations by student 
teachers, films by Carl Rogers, Spanish-speaking instruction, • 
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inquiry method of teachinG'> utili^iinj telcvinion in the 
tcac]iin;!^;-learnin^- process, clru/;G and students, earth v^eek, 
first aid, teacher-parent interaction, hujAan relations, usin^; 
materials in the learnini^^ process, as vrell .as more systematic 
v;or]cshops related to ach^ievenent motivation, individualization, 
small ;i;roup procedures, readin^;; in the content area, and 
contract loarnin:> In retrpspect, we had more activicies and 
interaction px'occdures available from our own resources than 
v;e were able to utilize • 

>J.thoufj,h our prO;2,''-''''am had be^.'un in September with little 
definition, vrc had in a relatively short time involved over 
three-quarters of the professional staff and Juany sujoport staff 
people in center activities that emphasised an atmosphere of 
sharing and help amon^' the- entire staffs 'Je had be^jun the 
process of assessing our ovm needs, identifying; our own 
resources, and' stressing; that the "teaching" fioing on at the 
center was a helping, not a command, relationship* Spin-offs 
v/ere beginning; to appear with the transfer of our sharin^^- 
resovirce model from the center to the classroom, Nev/ uses of 
space, time, resources vj-ere developing both at the center and 
in many classrooms* Me had also, a^jain in a short period of 
time, found a way for teachers, university personnel, and 
administrators to work cooperatively on a project that was 
beneficial to all concerned* I might add that this cooperative 
process did not "just liappen"* In my role, as coordinator, a 
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Croat deal of time vms tcxlcen to com:u\micatG to all partiGO in 
tlie biiildin^:^' (e*c. adiriinistration, teacher association x:)eople) 
vrfiat waa happening; at the center and hov/ their particular 
resources and point of viev/ could "be utilic^ed. Iii8understandinj;;s 
and ruinor concernin;:^' the ^^oalG and objectives of the .center 
had to be dcr,lt v/ith, particularly in the be^dnninj Gta^es of 
center cle.velopuent . 

In sujranary, then, the follo^.rin^^ percjpectivcs relative to 
teachers' centers mi^;;ht be useful, to the reader as he moves 
tov?ard the devolopnent of a center: 

— In the be.::;iiuiin.;: sts.jeL: of. a teachers' center, 
teachers do not perceive themselves as havin;:; 

• resources to offer to their fellov/ teachers, 

— Those teachers who identify themselves as having 
resources to share appear to serve as catalysts 
in helping other teachers to offer v/orkshops vand 
trainiU;:;. 

— i\diiiinistrativo support appears critical to the 
successful development of a teachers' center. 
I^Iaterials, released tine, space, and most important, 
conceptual understanding^ of the teachers' center 
notion all req^uire strong support from building 
administrat ors 

— The involvement of support staff in v/orkshops 
appears to alter in a positive direction the 
workin^^ relationship in the school. 

— It appears that teachers v;ho serve' as workshop 
presenters generally increase their ovm self- 
esteem and degree of involvement in the school. 

^ It appears that personnel trained in participant 
observation, or£;ani:iational development theory, 
and communication skills, and havinj time to 
become involved with teachers may be in the best 
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position tp acDist terchers in ideni;!- 
. ^ fyii^:; rccourcoo and ho;;, thccc resources can 

be utili'/.cd in tc^cljoro* contor and other • 
' staff development projroMUS. 



It is tliis lat^t perspective, the development of a neu 
position called the ^acilitrtor for Otr^xf Develor^nont > that I 
wish to consider in lay closing; rcLUirks. 



^ Jj^Qv^ Josition in the r schools - 
Faci3.it at or for Staff Devolonnent 

It is this author's opinion that a new role, Pacilit^.tor 
for Staff Develo-jijmcnt t is needed in the schools to help teachers 
and support staff personnel to utilize their ovm power, 
resources, and creative strate*;;ies in planning; renewal and 
retraininc systeras. Ilore specifically, personnel trained in 
participant observation, organizational development theory, 
child development, human relation and comiunication skills, 
and curriculum strategies micht be utilized in schools to: 

- act as facilitators for teachers' centers 
help teachers to plan renewal programs 

- help teachers to implement and assess renevral programs 

- help significant others in the school to assess the 
training needs of professional staff members, 
support staff, and administrators, and the resources 
available within the environment (e.g. school, district, 
community, university, B0C3S, etc.) 
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- help oi;:,nificant otherG in school to utilisje 
those recourcos in no\i and creative v/ayo, 
particxilarly in rexerence to time, place, 
and atiuosphere. 

- help rji/jniiicant othero in the GChool to 
experi:aont and roGCO.rc]i nov; yol7intrn.\y approaches 
to certiTication and uoo of non-prorcQr>ional 
sta^f as assistants in the classroom. 

- deiiionstrato toachin:^, coi.u.iunication, and 
orcanij^ational devoTopMont skills for teacher, 
administ7':.tors, cupjport staff j)crson:ael at the 
teacliers* center and other appropriate .-^ettin^s. 

- assist boards of education, district aduinistra- 
tion, department hec:d3 in planning creative 
strategies related to staff development. 

- carry on research activities related to the 
educational j^rocess in the school • 

- carry on research activities related to the 
irai^act of the scliool environment on teacher 
motivation, morale, and career satisfaction. 



These are but a few of the activities that a Facilitator 
for Staff Development mi^lit carry on. His work area raic;ht be 
a specific school or family of schools, and Ms main function 
will be to assist personnel vfitliin the school to develop pro- 
grams that attempt to meet the needs of their staff. He may 
not have an office, but probably vdll work out of a teachers' 
center and spend the majority of his time in face«to-face 
interaction in the school environment (e.g. classroom, teachers 
center, hallways, ^custodians' room, and the community). He 
will be a specialist in the helping process. In this role he 
will vrork'to "give up** and share his knowledge with all of the 
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people in the school comiiiuiiitj'* and atte:,ipt to avoid, as 
Baleen (1967) Gu^iirjests, the role of raystical professional v/ho 
maintaina the role of the all-lmov/ing individual. He v/ill he, 
above all, a ^^joneralist irho has been trained in a variety of 
intervention otrate^ieG and who can intervene in achools to 
facilitate renewo.l pro£;raia3 at l;he level the ota.ff desires. 

In concluding iny reniar]:jj, I v/oiild su-yjefjt tljat 1/0 nood 
at tl).irj point in tiiiio to develop a variety of iioacliern" centers, 
with differing; forms of ^;';ovGrnanco, participation, and projrains* 
Clearly, the pilot projects bein/j con3idored by the ITational 
Education Association (1972), The Ilew York Ilaster Plan for 
Hi-her Jducation (1972), and the work bein^; conducted by hi^jher 
education persoiinel in Vermont, Ohio, and Florida offer possi- 
bilities for further research concernin^j; teachers' centers and 
the staff support systems required at centers, hy hope is 
that these programs maintain a voluntary aspect, and that teachers 
be involved at all levels in the plannin^j and development stage. 
I vrould also caution that future pro^Tams be kept Sinall and 
that we attempt to avoid large, regional centers that may take 
on all of the characteristics of our present colleges of 
education that we are trying to avoid via the teachers' center 
movement. 

If certification and recertification are to becoBie a part 
of future centers, then this should be decided by teachers and 
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tliG appropriate proGrc-uns developed by them. The anauer to 
teacher renev^al pro/irains, in fact, to the crisis affoctinj 
teacher education pro^^Taus, in having voluntary training- 
activities, attractively packa^^jed and available in. the environ- 
ment, in v^hich teachers theiaselves can develop systematic 
trainin/j pro»^:rains that span their teacliing career. To 
continue to run teacher renewal pro^^rams in the sajne v/ay is 
to invite disaster for the profession. 
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